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CONTENTED DOGS AND SATISFIED OWNERS 


THESE WERE AMONG THE NUMBER 


The Irish Setter “Pepper” and the Maltese cat 
“Tigre” are two of the most satisfactory pets we have 
ever had. 

They are both in excellent condition and seem to be 
terribly happy. They are so devoted to each other that 
it is quite amusing to watch them. 

“Tigre” at first was very timid of everything and 
everyone, but now that he has found himself he is quite 
the master of the household. 

Thanking you, I am 

Sincerely, 

CuaRLoTtTE L. Reap, 

“The Island,” 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass. 


I trust you will pardon my delay in answering your 
inquiry. The dog, “Pango,” is perfectly at home and 
has been since the first day I got him. He is all one 
could ask for in a dog, and, believe me, money couldn’t 
buy him from us. 

He didn’t appear homesick even from the first, al- 
though he did refuse to eat anything except meat. But 
now, since he has been roaming about the yard, his 
appetite is good. 

I believe there is little more I can say concerning the 
subject, so I will close by thanking you for a swell dog, 
that thinks he has a swell home. 

Joun Martin, 
13 Lincoln Street, 
Canton, Mass. 


In reply to your kind inquiry regarding an important 
member of our family group, “Pete,” one grand Collie 
dog, I can say if we are half as satisfactory to him as he 
is to us, everything is perfect. 

He is the constant companion of my elderly mother, 
and if he isn’t contented he has been too considerate to 
show it. 

We have had Collies ever since I can remember. 
Pete has all of their fine traits, has been well trained be- 
fore he came to us and is in splendid condition. 

May I add that this is our first experience with your 
organization, that it has been a pleasant one and we 
greatly admire your fine work and the methods used to 
carry it on, 

Mrs. L. E. Ormssy, 
78 Fitchburg Street, 
Watertown, Massachusetts. 


* * * 


I must apologize for not writing to you sooner about 
“Buster,” the Pekingese you so kindly gave me in June, 
but I have been away for three weeks on vacation. 

“Buster” is so happy and contented with us, espe- 
cially my brother, to whom he is devoted. We just 
returned from Rangeley Lakes and are starting off to- 
morrow for Atlantic City, New Jersey. ‘“‘Buster” loves 
to ride in the car and hops right into it, where he has his 
own seat. tay 

I sincerely wish to thank the Animal Rescue League 
lady worker for the happiness brought to our home since 
“Buster’s”’ arrival. 

Mrs. Mar G. Harmon, 
Cohasset, 
Massachusetts. 


* * * 


A Letter of a Different Order 


Maybe you will know, after reading this, which doctor 
it was I was talking to Saturday morning in regard to a 
spaniel dog who had been sick and you advised giving 
him Kaomagnum. 

He was very sick for three days and after I got that 
and gave him three doses during the day, he has im- 
proved a lot. 

I want to thank you as I appreciate your giving me 
information over the telephone, as I cannot take him 
in an automobile; he barks all the time. 

So many thanks, and I hope this gets to the right 
doctor. 

Miss BLance Gouau, 
125 Audubon Road, 
Milton, Massachusetts. 


OUR NEW BUILDING 


The Building Committee Is Finding It Difficult to Locate a Piece of Real Estate 
Suitable for Our Needs 


that the cover of this issue of our quarterly 

would carry a reproduction of an architect’s 
drawing. With the expectation of presenting a 
definite statement as to the location of the new 
edifice, this publication was purposely delayed so 
that you might have that information. 


|: WAS the hope of the Building Committee 


Many Sites Considered 


Our hopes were dashed on both counts. There 
has not been enough time to settle the many 
questions that must be solved, and we come to 
you, without apology, with an 
incomplete story of our worries. PRAYER FOR 
In the final analysis, our recom- 
mendations, accepted by the 
Board of Directors, must come 
as close to achieving that nearly 
impossible task of pleasing ev- 
eryone concerned as can be 
brought about. 

Early in June your Directors 
visited four prospective build- 
ing sites. One stood out head 
and shoulders above the rest, 
and the second choice had 
much to commend it. How- 
ever, the first had to be dis- 
carded as a possibility. While 
the second may eventually be 
selected, there are condi- 
tions which might prevent 
its choice: a church di- 
rectly across the street, 
and high walls on two 
sides which might con- 
stitute a sounding board 
for our barking dogs, for 
example. 

Eighteen other sites have 
been visited, and from them 
a new location may be 
selected. In moving from 
51 Carver Street, we should 
have to trade or sell our 
present holding, and that 


Oh, guard, dear Pan, so great and wise, 
All little beasts with frightened eyes, 
That sniff and scrabble in the night 
Then scurry off alive with fright. 

Hide them in burrow, nest or den 

Far from the gins and traps of men. 
They ask so little, only these: 

Grain from the farmer, mouldy cheese, 
A wormy apple in the grass 
And nuts for winter store. 
How they are hunted out of hand 

All up and down their noisy land. 

Oh, guard, dear Pan, so great and wise, 
All little beasts with frightened eyes. 


constitutes quite a problem. The value of a piece 
of real estate seems to depend upon whether one 
has a parcel to sell, or is in the market as a pur- 
chaser. In our quest for a building site it has 
been found difficult to interest owners of desirable 
tracts in any sort of profitable way in sale or ex- 
change, despite the fact that our property is 
valuable and well located. 


Difficulties to Be Overcome 
The 1936 assessed valuation was $127,300 for 
the site, 7,108 square feet or more in area, and 
$26,700 for the buildings, or 
LITTLE BEASTS approximately $18 per square 
foot. An earlier valuation was 
$154,000, exclusive of the 
buildings, or $21 per square 
foot. It is claimed that this 
was a high figure, but consider- 
ing the extensive frontage on 
Stuart Street, our proximity to 
Park Square, and the valuation 
placed on nearby properties, it 
should not be considered so. 
Above all things, there must 
be no unnecessary financial 
sacrifice. 

In considering a new loca- 
tion, it must be kept in mind 
that dogs are noisy at times, 
and it is not possible to 

completely control them 
or guarantee that they 
will not annoy neighbors, 
unless they are kept ab- 
solutely indoors in sound- 
proof quarters. Therein 
lies a serious hitch. Such a 
plan is far from ideal, since 
many dogs, sick or well, are 
so well trained that they 
must be given some outdoor 
freedom, inthe interest of both 
physical and mental comfort. 
(Continued on page 6) 


Alas, 


BEULAH May 
In the Literary Digest 
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Seeing Eye Dogs May Now Ride Free 


in Massachusetts 

A Bill by Representative Philip M. Markley of 
Springfield, and sponsored by the Springfield 
Republican, has been enacted into a law which 
obligates public conveyances to carry the blind 
man’s faithful companion, at no extra fare. 

Mr. Sellar appeared before the Committee on 
Transportation in behalf of the measure, and, 
upon request of Mr. Markley, the League assisted 
further by bringing a blind man and his “Seeing 
Eye” to the State House, to demonstrate that 
these dogs not only intelligently guide the master, 
but they are well-behaved, quiet, and safe. 

A recently enacted Indiana law makes it a 
criminal offense for operators of public places, in- 
cluding clubs, hotels, and theatres, to deny ac- 
commodations to a blind person accompanied by 
such an animal. 

The facilities of the League, including free 
medical attention for all Seeing Eye dogs in 
Massachusetts, and every other help that can be 
extended, are available at all times. 


* * * 


Consideration 


On August 28 a troop of colored Boy Scouts was 
parading proudly on Eliot Street. Their band 
was playing lustily, but stopped with noticeable 
abruptness. 

One of our girls had been looking out of the 
window, and reported the reason. A_ horse, 
standing at the corner of Carver and Eliot Streets, 
showed signs of nervousness, and without signal 
of any kind, the boys stopped playing until they 
reached a point a block away. 

It is just a little incident, but one which im- 
presses us greatly. That act of consideration and 
kindness was born of thoughtful training and wise 
guidance. 


Such Is Fame 


While our Chief Inspector was on his vacation, 
there were an unusual number of heat prostra- 
tions among horses, due particularly to the pro- 
longed heat spell. He was seriously missed. 

The President of the League was called one 
night to take charge of such a case on Blue Hill 
Avenue, Dorchester. He found the horse still on 
its feet, but weakening rapidly. After working 
on the animal for half an hour, he was convinced 
that nothing could be done to save it. Telephon- 
ing the owner, the proprietor of one of the larger 
renting stables in Boston, for permission to termi- 
nate its suffering, he met vehement refusal. 

Mr. Sellar patiently explained that the horse 
would not recover, and could not be allowed to 
suffer throughout the night. He suggested that 
the owner send a veterinarian in whom he had 
confidence to check on the animal’s condition. 
This suggestion likewise was boisterously voted 
down. 

A lengthy argument followed, during which it 
was explained that with or without permission, 
the horse would have to be put away. 

“Who did you say you are?” excitedly asked the 
owner. 

“An agent of the Animal Rescue League,” was 
the reply. 

Then followed a long conversation with some- 
one at the owner’s end of the telephone and the 
query, “Say, is this Archie MacDonald’s society?” 

“Yes,” was the answer. 

“Well, then, go ahead. 
Shoot the horse!” 


Shoot the _ horse! 


* * * 


A Word About Doctor Young 


His friends will be glad to know that Doctor 
Young is living up to what was expected of him, 
both by the Chicago Anti-Cruelty Society and by 
the League. In addition to improving and ex- 
tending the strictly local work of that organiza- 
tion, he is active in national and State matters. 
The whole humane movement has benefited by 
the residence of such a man in the heart of the 
live stock industry. 

He is keeping in close touch with one of the 
mightiest humane efforts being made: the at- 
tempt to perfect a practical method for rendering 
our food animals unconscious prior to actual 
slaughter. We can assure Doctor Young of the 
good wishes of all of his New England friends. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Bull Fighting and the Rodeo 


The provisions of the general anti-cruelty 
statutes in most of the states in the Union are 
broad and can be invoked in most cases of animal 
mistreatment, but certain types of cruelty are 
best prevented by specific governing laws. 

Bull fighting in Texas is a case in point. A new 
law makes it possible to sue for injunctions to 
prevent and stop them. Formerly, only the at- 
torney-general or district and county attorneys 
could bring injunction proceedings. 

Even though, under a proper interpretation of 
the general cruelty laws, illegal mistreatment of 
animals takes place in bull fights, rodeos, and such 
performances, promoters are willing to pay a 
maximum fine of a couple of hundred dollars out 
of fat profits, and we congratulate our Texas 
friends on the success of their efforts to stop bull 
fights. We recently read: 

“Before its civil war came along, Spanish bull fighting 
was a major industry, with more than $70,000,000 in- 
vested in bull rings and breeding farms. During a 
normal season (April to September) , some 1,500 bulls 
and 6,000 horses would be killed.” 

Four horses to every bull! 

Cold-blooded murder—no other term describes 
it. 

Massachusetts is separated by many miles from 
Mexico, where bull fighting is a national pastime, 
but there is a very narrow dividing line between 
this “butchery” and the rodeos which we fre- 
quently endure. It would seem high time we 
took a page from Texas’ book and really did some- 
thing about it. 

This comment is prompted by Archibald Mac- 
Donald’s report published in this issue. 


* * * 


Live Stock Loss Prevention 


Lack of space prevents us from reporting fully 
on our more recent livestock loss prevention 
activities. It is such an important part of our 
work that, rather than merely touch on it in a 
sketchy way, we will simply announce the result 
of the election of officers of the Eastern States 
Livestock Loss Prevention Association for 1937 
and 1938 in this number, and prepare a detailed 
article for inclusion in our Annual Report. 

Officers elected: 

President 
Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Dr. Edgar A. Crossman 
James G. Watson 
James Kennedy 
Marjorie L. Wyman 


Two Deserved Convictions 


Poultry and gardens are certainly entitled to 
protection against marauders, be they humans or 
dogs, but there are entirely too many cases where 
intrusion and damage are claimed as justification 
for assault upon a dog. Two such cases have 
been prosecuted by the League in recent weeks. 

In one instance, the animal was caught under 
a fence in Malden, and while held prisoner, un- 
mercifully beaten with a rake. Result—two 
broken ribs and other painful injuries. The 
judge agreed with us that this was too much 
punishment for a three-months-old Irish setter, 
and found the defendant guilty of cruelty to ani- 
mals as charged. 

Another puppy, this one five months old, be- 
longing to a nine-year-old boy, was accused by a 
defendant in the Quincey Municipal Court of visit- 
ing his poultry yard. He shot the dog, breaking 
the pelvis and right femur. It cost him $50—a 
small enough fine for so atrocious an act. There 
was no evidence that the dog ever offended in any 
serious way. 


A Pleasing Echo from Amrita Island 


Columbia, South Carolina 
Animal Rescue League of Boston: 

Did you ever have an experience which was so rare 
and beautiful that you felt that describing it in mere 
words would spoil it just as a rude touch might mar a 
lovely flower? 

That is the way I feel about my visit to Amrita 
Island. . . . It was to me, what I have heard called “a 
moment of deliverance’—a respite from the overwhelm- 
ing sorrows of the world, which I seem unable to re- 
lieve at all. 

I have attended many conferences—musical, religious 
and so on—but never have I been in a group of people 
before where such harmony and kindliness permeated 
everything. I gathered that it was not that all thought 
alike or followed blindly where one led, but the objective 
was so much bigger than personal opinion and petty 
jealousies and preferences that there was a meeting 
place on higher ground and in a more rarefied atmos- 
phere where only great and healthy thoughts and mo- 
tives could live—there they worked. 

It is my great desire that Mrs. Robert Gibbes may be 
with you next summer. She is a great person and her 
vision so clear that she can do so much that I could 
never attempt. In giving me this opportunity she has 
bestowed new life on me. 

My sincere thanks to you. 

Newt MELLIcHamp. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
Further Study Being Given Our Present Location 


In view of these and other complications, it 
might be well to thoroughly review and analyze 
the possibilities offered by the property we already 
own. ‘There is no denying the deep sentimental 
attachment for our present site held by many of 
our members and loyal supporters. The League, 
located elsewhere, would seem a different institu- 
tion to many, and certainly there is real danger in 
such a development. 

The general feeling is that whatever move we 
make must be in the best interest of the work we 
are doing and planning for the future, but we want 
to satisfy all who are even in a small way inter- 
ested. There is a possibility that some friends 
would feel something akin to resentment because 
of what might be considered an unwise move unless 
they fully understood the reason lying behind any 
decision. 

Recently the League was presented with a check 
for $1,000 to be applied toward the Building Fund. 
The donor had been for years a close friend of Mrs. 
Smith, and although no wish was actually ex- 
pressed, her whole general attitude seemed to re- 
flect a strong personal attachment for the present 
site. 

However, just as frequently as in the past, com- 
plaints are made by nearby neighbors because of 
barking dogs, despite the fact that every effort is 
made to control them. That real difficulty might 
be overcome by erecting a two story building which 
would provide adequate space for all requirements 
except our dog kennels. 


A Plan Worth Considering 


Within a ten-minute walk from the League there 
has been located a piece of property which should 
be obtainable at a very modest figure. It would 
be a poor site for our headquarters, but in many 
ways ideal for kennels with adequate outdoor run- 
ways. 

A plain sanitary building, sufficiently large to 
care for all the dogs we would be likely to have, 
could be erected at reasonable cost, and it is diffi- 
cult to imagine anyone being annoyed by barking 
in that neighborhood. It would be possible to 
house all our dogs over there for the legal six days 
during which they must be held; only the small 
percentage which are deemed satisfactory for 
placement in homes to be brought to Carver 
Street. This small number could be provided 
with sound-proof kennels for the duration of their 


short stay with us, and an outdoor exercise yard, 
limited as to size, be made available. 

Should this plan be agreed upon, the dog quar- 
ters could be built first, enabling us to occupy the 
premises while headquarters was being erected. 

This idea may not seem feasible and investiga- 
tion may prove it impractical or unwise. It is 
being given very careful thought. Building costs, 
for one thing, may be too heavy to make it possi- 
ble, and the higher cost of operating, particularly 
man power, naturally suggests itself. Two good 
men could provide a suitable crew, and living quar- 
ters could be arranged so that one man could be 
on duty each night. It is not a new idea by any 
means. The American S. P. C. A.'in New York 
City, the Humane Societies in Columbus and Day- 
ton, Ohio, and many others, find it a good arrange- 
ment. 


Another Financial Angle 

There would be many details to be carefully con- 
sidered, but from every angle except expense, such 
an arrangement would seem desirable. However, 
if we should find it necessary to dispose of our 
present property for $50,000 less than it actually 
should be worth, that would be equivalent to 
spending an extra $50,000 and the income on some 
such sum would go a long way toward meeting any 
extra operating costs. 

Let us repeat, we may be all wrong, but a con- 
sideration of the saving on the smaller building is 
the starting point, and if found impractical, the 
whole idea can be promptly dropped. 

We owe it to the League, to the work being done 
and the greater work which is in prospect, to give 
ample time and unprejudiced thought to any rea- 
sonable idea which will insure the wisdom of our 
final decision. 

Before our magazine goes to press, a further 
word may be possible, but we want to assure all 
our friends that careful, mature thought is guiding 
the Building Committee, and we feel we shall solve 
the problem finally to their entire satisfaction. 


* * * 


We Hope It Ended Well 


An exhausted carrier pigeon found haven in the 
South Station train shed on August 12, and was 
turned over to the League to be cared for. A note 
fastened to its leg read: 

“T hope I never see youagain. Dot.” 

This message may refer to the pigeon or to a 
person. In any case we hope for a happy ending 
to the episode. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


AMRITA ISLAND 


"Amrita May Change, in Course.of Time, the Soul of Our Movement. 
To This End Let Us Consecrate Ourselves.” 


AS SEEN FROM BUZZARDS BAY 


HOULD we feel entire satisfaction because an 
acceptable piece of work is being accom- 
plished in our home territory? If the wel- 

fare of the animal creation within our jurisdiction, 
and of those shipped in from other places, is being 
served as well as can be reasonably expected, are 
we justified in being content? We are asking that 
question, not only of all who go to make up the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, but of like or- 
ganizations everywhere. We entertain honest 
doubts. 

In the first place, we question if any humane 
agency is doing everything possible to make this 
world a better place wherein to dwell for either 
humans or animals in any area, however re- 
stricted. 

Speaking for the League, and we know it to be 
true of many organizations, we do all our limited 
resources will permit, and that admission would 
seem to answer the question: Why step outside 
our own immediate neighborhood until there is noth- 
ing further to be accomplished at home? But that 
sort of logic will not stand up very long under 
honest and critical examination. It would mean 
that an organization in a certain town, formed for 
the specific purpose of preventing cruelty, abuse, 
and mistreatment, should not step over the border- 
line to extend a helping hand in a neighboring 
community, no matter what the emergency. We 
know of humane organizations which are bitterly 


denounced, and rightly, because they follow such 
a policy. The argument could be extended to 
apply to a large city organization as well as that 
of a county or of a state. 

Our founder has been known to state that in 
work such as ours we should not be governed by 
geographical limits or limitations, and in justice 
to your Directors, let it be forcefully emphasized 
that they have authorized a broad general policy 
for the League. 

There is such a thing, however, as spreading our 
work so thinly over a wide territory as to accom- 
plish only a fraction of the good that might be 
achieved at home by a more intensive program. 
The League believes, fundamentally, in a strong 
society in each community; that all societies in 
each state should be banded together in some sort 
of a state federation, all to be staunch supporters 
of The American Humane Association. 

We hasten to admit, however, that our local 
work, and that of some other groups, demands 
something more extensive than a state federation. 
We have live stock shipments more particularly 
in mind as we make that statement. They origi- 
nate outside the state in most instances, and in 
the interest of preventing the transportation of 
weak or unfit animals, the crowding of trucks and 
cars at loading points, and the thousand and one 
other things to be looked after, a federation of all 
the New England States is imperative to prevent 
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cruelty and suffering of animals coming into the 
local markets. 

The American Humane Association should, in 
turn, be enabled to more fully assist societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to children and animals; 
to establish new organizations wherever needed, 
rendering necessary aid until they are able to 
function adequately under proper guidance, and 
to force them, if necessary, to honestly handle 
the work of a community, or to make way for a new 
body which will. 

That is quite a large order, we admit, but it is 
not impossible, at least in a large sense, if the 
necessary funds are made available for the national 
organization. 

All this is preliminary to a discussion of our 
newest venture—something bigger than merely 
stepping outside of what might be considered, 
strictly speaking, our legitimate territory in emer- 
gencies—something far more impressive than 
promoting an activity involving all of New Eng- 
land. It means developing a national movement 
on a strictly non-competitive basis with The Amer- 
ican Humane Association, and we are so impressed 
with its purpose, need, and scope, that we feel 
impelled to discuss it fully and frankly with our 
members. 


Amrita Island 


In Amrita Island we have inherited a medium 
which, if properly administered, will strengthen 
most of the weak places in the entire humane 
movement. The truth of that statement can only 
be sensed by those who have kept closely in 
touch with what has been going on down there 
during the last two years, and who, in addition, 
realize the need for the development of work on 
behalf of both children and animals. 

It would be difficult to portray adequately the 
possibilities of the project. We emphasize, how- 
ever, that in developing it, the Animal Rescue 


BRIDGE APPROACH TO AMRITA ISLAND 


League of Boston will be promoting and enlarging 
a work, not only in Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land, but literally throughout the United States, 
and eventually its influence cannot help but be 
world-wide. 

Those of us living in the thickly populated 
states, most of them served by child rescue and 
animal welfare organizations, are in danger of 
losing sight of the fact that vast territories are 
untouched by any sort of humane group. 

There are 3,073 counties in the United States, 
and insofar as can be determined, there are but 
484 associations having to do with the prevention 
of cruelty. It would be disheartening, were we to 
fail to realize that something can be done about it, 
to admit the utter inadequacy of many of those of 
record. Too large a number exist only on paper. 

It is a safe and conservative estimate that there 
are 2,500 counties in this country in which new 
organizations should be set up. If they are 
needed in the large cities supporting large police 
departments and other agencies having to do with 
the public welfare, how much more necessary in 
those counties where one man (a sheriff) is charged 
with the responsibility of enforcing all the laws 
dealing with crime, ranging from petty larceny to 
kidnaping and murder, to say nothing of the 
need for any sort of education as a preventive 
measure. 

It would be impossible at the present time to 
supply immediately capable agents for twenty-five 
new societies, let alone 2,500. Ask any humane 
official if that is an exaggeration. 

When Nathaniel Walker, late manager of The 
American Humane Association, passed from us 
barely a year ago, the National body felt obliged 
to bring about the transfer of Eric Hansen from 
the Humane Society of Missouri. A man who 
could ill be spared from the A. S. P. C. A. was 
sent to take charge in St. Louis leaving an impor- 
tant post in N. Y. City to be hurriedly filled. The 
same problem faces the central organization when- 
ever an important vacancy occurs. 

There are pitifully few men in training even for 
replacements. The work calls for a technical ed- 
ucation far beyond the common realization of 
persons unfamiliar with its demands. 

Amrita Island seems destined, among other 
things, as a preparatory school for the men we 
hope to send to these untouched areas. If that 
were its only function, it would still merit all the 
support we could give it. 

An article in the September issue of the National 
Humane Review helps emphasize this fact: 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Trained Executives 


“There is a dearth of qualified executives available 
for humane societies and there are societies which are 
stagnant because they fail to appreciate the need of an 
experienced, competent, full-time supervisor. Other 
societies have come to the front rank because of the 
labors and services of superintendent and staff. Out- 
standing names in the history of the humane cause are 
those of men and women who have done the actual 
work. Directors and presidents have won glory in 
their own, yet different, spheres. 

“All this is preliminary to a very frank statement. 
Direction of an animal protection society is a position 
calling for special qualifications. It is a full-time job. 
It is not something a man can run as a side line, taking 
an hour or so per day from his grocery or drygoods 
business. It cannot be learned in a day, or even a year. 
The best executives are men who have served from the 
ground up. The good name and the honor of the soci- 
ety are in their hands, and the society stands or falls 
according to the manner of their service. The executive 
is responsible to the public, the society, and directly to 
the board of management. A board member, in the 
guise of a part-time executive, has only partial respon- 
sibility and his own business comes first. If he fails— 
most likely he will—he has every excuse for his failure 
and the board of directors must accept the blame for 
their ill-advised action. 

“In a certain city a society failed miserably for ten 
years because it was being run as a hobby (in reality 
stalled) by a man—a very nice man—engaged in an- 
other profession. He meant well but was an utter 
failure. 

“Put it this way: you could not expect a humane 
society superintendent to walk into a real estate or 
air-conditioning sales office and run the concern. Nor 
could you expect the heating engineer to manage the 
humane society. The humane society executive is a 
specialist in his own line. 

“What is anybody’s business is nobody’s business.” 


A Broad Program 


The plan for carrying on the work of the Amrita 
Foundation has been left largely to the League as 
trustee, and to quote from a story published in the 
Boston Transcript shortly after we took it over: 


“Tt is obvious that, beyond including consideration 
of certain specified subjects, even the testator had not 
visualized such a development as the establishment of 
summer schools for the systematic teaching of the 
humane lesson. However, it is the purpose of the 
Animal Rescue League to resolve these multifarious 
hopes of the testator into a practical, systematic plan 
of humane education, and this it sees in the training of 
teachers and of managers of humane institutions, with 
lectures upon various related subjects as part of the 
program. The League itinerary, however, contem- 


plates the residence of at least two weeks upon Amrita 
Island of the men and women who will benefit from the 
teachings, and this will involve, eventually, the exist- 
ence of a teaching staff, or faculty, and practical courses 
of study. The net result, it is hoped, will be a free 
summer school of humane education, which will attract 
teachers and others from all parts of the country.” 


The Conference This Year 


During July and August this year about twenty 
teachers attended the Conference and listened to 
lectures on a multitude of subjects. Among them 
were: 


Tue History or tHE HumMANE MoveMEnt 
Sydney H. Coleman, President, The American Humane 
Association, New York City, New York 

THE SANE Care or LARGER ANIMALS 
George F. E. Story, County Agricultural Agent, Coépera- 
tive Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Economics, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 

Loca Soctrntins AND THEIR NEEDS 
Richard C. Craven, Field Secretary, The American Hu- 
mane Association, Albany, New York 

HuMANE Prospiems With Horses 
E. M. Smith, Chief Agent, Western Pennsylvania Humane 
Society, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Tue Humane Hanpiineg or Domestic ANIMALS 
Lester T. Tompkins, Director, Division of Dairying and 
Animal Husbandry, Massachusetts Department of Agri- 
culture, Boston, Massachusetts 

Livestock Loss PREVENTION 
James Kennedy, General Manager, John P. Squire Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts 

How Future Farmers Art Taueut to Manace ANIMALS 
Willis H. Hoyt, Director, Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry and Dairying, Norfolk County Agricultural School, 
Walpole, Massachusetts 

with motion pictures shown by 

Charles F. Quimby, Farm Coordinator, Norfolk County 
Agricultural School, Walpole, Massachusetts 

Law Course ror HuMANeE AGENTS AND LEGISLATIVE Mart- 


TERS 
Roland E. Stevens, Attorney-at-Law, and President, 
Windsor County Humane Society, White River Junction, 
Vermont 
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Some Diseases oF ANIMALS TRANSMITTED TO MAN 
Dr. Edgar A. Crossman, Inspector-in-Charge, Tubercu- 
losis Eradication, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Boston, Massachusetts 

NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 
James G. Watson, Editor, The New England Homestead, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

Wivp Lire 
Wilford E. Sanderson, Director, Wild Life Department, 
The American Humane Association, Albany, New York 

CONSERVATION VERSUS POLLUTION 
Earnest W. Barnes, Biologist, Marine Fisheries, Division 
of Fisheries and Game, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and Joseph A. Hagar, State 
Ornithologist, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

HuMANE EpucatTIon 
W. F. H. Wentzel, Secretary, Western Pennsylvania 
Humane Society, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and Guy 
Richardson, Secretary, Massachusetts S. P. C. A., Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Tur NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS FOR AN ANIMAL WELFARE 

AGENT 

Eric H. Hansen, General Manager, The American Humane 
Association, Albany, New York 

4-H Ciuss anp Tuerr Revationsure with ANIMAL WELFARE 

ORGANIZATIONS 

George L. Farley, State Club Leader, 4-H Clubs, Massa- 
chusetts State College, Amherst, Massachusetts 


Tur Proper Conpuct or Domestic ANIMAL CONTESTS 
Alfred W. Lombard, Assistant Director, Division of 
Reclamation, Soil Survey, and Fairs, Massachusetts 
Department of Agriculture, Boston, Massachusetts 

Maxtne Most or KinpNess WEEK 
W. A. Swallow, Assistant Secretary, 
Humane Association, Albany, New York 


The American 


First Arp ror ANIMALS 
Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, Chief Veterinarian, Animal 
Rescue League of Boston, Boston, Massachusetts 
Parasites: FLEAs, Woopticks, ETc. 
Dr. Marshall Hertig, Entomologist, Harvard Medical 
School, Boston, Massachusetts 


Boy Scouts anp THeErR RELATIONSHIP witH ANIMAL WEL- 
FARE ORGANIZATIONS 
Walter O. Cook, Scout Executive, Cachalot Council, Inc., 
Boy Scouts of America, New Bedford, Massachusetts 


Brrps 
Winthrop Packard, Canton, Massachusetts 


This program was arranged on the assumption 
that a fundamental knowledge of animal life and 
needs is necessary, not only for the humane agent, 
but also to properly equip the teacher to conduct 
successfully a humane education program in the 
classroom. We plan to confer, at an early date, 
with the teachers who were in attendance at 
Amrita Island this year, for the purpose of deter- 
mining just how much of the published program 
was definitely beneficial and to what extent it 
should be changed. 


Future Plans 


Before the end of 1937 we should be able to 
arrange with a competent educator to prepare a 
proper syllabus for use next summer, and to per- 
sonally take charge of that part of the general 
program which relates to teachers. If humane 
education, rightly understood, is one half as im- 
portant as we believe it is, it overshadows by a 
wide margin anything and everything we have 
ever envisioned as a means for preventing cruelty. 

Ignorance and thoughtlessness underlie most, 
if not all, abusive and cruel practices excepting 
those born of passion. Thus it seems to us of 
great importance to emphasize that the young of 
the land are entitled to such character training as 
will go a long way toward the elimination of in- 
humane methods of handling animals. We are 
not expounding a new theory by stating that such 
training, while of inestimable benefit to the animal 
world, will be of still greater benefit to the child 
himself. Next year should bring teachers from 
distant places whom we hope to be able to send 
back to their respective fields fortified by new 
knowledge, afire with enthusiasm, and with a 
willingness to work, in a practical as well as in an 
educational sense, with the earnest bands of men 
and women comprising our Animal Rescue 
Leagues, Humane Societies, $.P.C.A.’s, or what- 
ever they are named. 

In carrying out the sacred trust reposed in us 
to further the aims and projects of Mrs. Baxen- 
dale’s will, we cannot rest content with simply 
persuading teachers to codperate with us by com- 
ing to Amrita Island for a lecture and study course, 
and then hope for a miracle whereby a new inter- 
est may grow and continue at a high level. A 
flow of the best literature on the subject must be 
constantly maintained—a monthly magazine deal- 
ing with the topic should be provided—trequent 
letters should be written; all calculated to establish 
and continue the closest possible personal relation- 
ship between the Amrita Island foundation and 
those in whose keeping rests the sacred responsibil- 
ity of training the young. 

Still a third body should make a pilgrimage to 
Amrita Island annually: directors and executives 
of humane organizations. They must be in- 
structed in more strictly promotional matters: 
how to raise funds, how to bring about certain 
standardization of our work, to be trained in 
matters of policy; in fact, to be kept from repeat- 
ing costly errors and misunderstandings which 
have, in the past, in some sections, alienated public 
support from our movement. 
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We feel we have not sufficiently stressed the 
work of the society operating for the prevention 
of cruelty to children exclusively, or those which 
embrace child welfare with animal activities. 
Amrita Island should be enlarged to fill the need 
of all who are engaged professionally with cruelty, 
abuse, and mistreatment in all its phases. ‘The 
two must, of necessity, go hand in hand in many 
communities now covered, and in others still to 
be developed. 

It is our feeling that, beginning with next year, 
we should plan to have all in attendance meet for 
a lecture on a carefully prepared subject for the 
first hour each morning; then to separate, teachers 
and those more directly concerned with humane 
education in one group, agents and prospective 
agents in another, directors and executives to form 
another group, and those engaged or intending to 
engage in children’s work, in whole or in part, in 
still another, all under competent leadership, for 
instruction and training along specialized lines. 

Richard C. Craven is willing that we should 
add his word to our own. He presided at the 
meetings of the July session, and all who know 
him not only have respect for his judgment, but 
know he would not, in any way, endorse a move- 
ment unless fully convinced of its worth. In the 
September issue of the National Humane Review 
he writes as follows: 


Amrita Island and the Future 


“That chief of humanitarians, man of foresight, di- 
agnostician of the ills of our movement—Dr. William 
QO. Stillman—was in the habit of gazing into the future, 
not as a dreamer but as an architect who has sketched 
roughly on paper and in his mind has the plan to develop 
those scrawls into a monument of beauty. He pon- 
dered the things that ought to be and sighed for the 
money to make them reality. 

“Two things in particular he envisioned. One was a 
national program of humane education. The other 
was a training school for humane workers. Why? He 
had seen untrained agents at work; men with the best 
intentions taken from farm or city stable, dressed in a 
uniform and sent forth to translate the aims and objects 
of a humane society. He saw their mistakes, but did 
not blame them because he knew the why of their short- 
comings. He watched them progress by the trial and 
error method: a few years later he saw these men pass 
out of the picture, because the job held no future for 
them, and raw men take their places. 

“Dr. Stillman knew that the failures of the agents 
were impediments to the progress of the movement. 

“Worn out by his labors the great man died in 1924, 
His ambitions were not realized but he had planted 
seed. Others would garner the harvest. 


“In those years someone else was thinking along par- 
allel lines. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Baxendale of 
Brockton, Massachusetts, had acquired two small is- 
lands in Buzzards Bay, and had developed one of them 
for the purpose of a summer home. It was called 
Amrita Island, the name Amrita meaning ‘youth-re- 
newing water,’ an apt description of the water from the 
island’s springs. On the point of this island they built 
their summer home, Island Haven, an imposing resi- 
dence. Later they built other residences. 

“Mr. Baxendale died in 1910; Mrs. Baxendale lived 
until 1927. Mrs. Baxendale loved Amrita and every- 
thing connected with it. It was the kind of treasure 
no owner wishes to sell. It was dear to her because in 
the beautiful mausoleum overlooked by her residence 
lay the remains of the man she loved. ‘Love is eternal’ 
is carved in granite over the entrance. And in that 
mausoleum was a place where, she knew, her body 
would repose in the days when she would have no 
further use for it. Under a plain stone in the lawn was 
buried her dog Rex, which had come from The Animal 
Rescue League of Boston. So much did she think of 
Rex that she had an artist preserve him on canvas and 
the true-to-life painting adorns the wall of Island Haven 
at the rise of the stairs. 

“The Baxendales were people of spiritual insight. 
This is apparent to the litterateur who glances at the 
volumes in the library. Hence the future of Amrita 
Island as declared by Mrs. Baxendale, not long after 
the death of her husband, in these words: 


“Tt has been our purpose and intention to set 
apart Amrita Island as a perpetual memorial. .. . 
It will be in the nature of an educational foundation 
for the benevolent culture of the heart and mind, as 
a means of bringing about the enlightenment and 
ennoblement of humanity and the highest good of 
animal life.’ 


“Could the definition of humane education and the 
training school for humane workers program be better 
set forth than in the words ‘the enlightenment and en- 
noblement of humanity and the highest good of animal 
life’? 

“In 1934 The Animal Rescue League of Boston be- 
came trustee of the Baxendale Memorial Foundation. 
Amrita Island and its several residences fell into their 
hands. It is a sacred trust, sacred to those whose 
mortal remains lie behind the bronze doors of the 
mausoleum that faces the open waters and the setting 
sun. Along with the beautiful island is a trust fund, 
not a large one, to maintain the physical properties and 
in part to carry out the terms of the trust. 

“The Animal Rescue League has launched a program 
to give effect to the trust. Last year and this, for a 
full month, daily sessions have been held to advance 
humane thinking and action. The subjects have been 
carefully chosen and the proponents people who could 
present the subjects competently. The meetings have 
started at 9 A.m., one topic for each morning. Follow- 
ing presentation of the subject discussion has ensued, 
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the session consuming about three hours. In no sense 
has an attempt been made to duplicate or supplant the 
proceedings of the national humane convention, where 
discussion is of necessity limited. If three hours should 
seem a long time for the exploration of a single topic of 
practical humane service, let it be said that the audience 
itself determined the duration of the meetings by re- 
maining until the last question had been elucidated. 

“Among those who attended in the four weeks were 
about thirty school teachers. They were acquiring the 
ground work for humane education. Then there were 
executives and agents of humane societies, men and 
women anxious to advance. 

“The inclusive charge for board and residence was 
one dollar per day per person, about one fifth of what 
it would normally cost for a vacation. And though 
the primary purpose is the training of humane workers 
it was a glorious vacation, the happiest this writer and 
his wife have spent in many years. It was all so con- 
genial. There is no more delightful vacation spot than 
Amrita Island to be found anywhere in the country. 
Afternoons and evenings were free time to bathe in the 
bay, exercise at the oars, explore Cape Cod, or attend 
movies at Falmouth or Buzzards Bay. It was a delight 
to chat—even to talk shop—with congenial souls. 

“What of the future? Let us first, last and all the 
time keep in mind that the Baxendale Memorial Foun- 
dation is a sacred trust. The island is the resting place 
of the Baxendales and failure to live up to the desires 
of the Baxendales, to divert it to cross purposes, would 
be desecration of a tomb. If you believe, as I do, that 
those who have lived on this earth survive in other 
form and are free to visit their old friends and the 
places they have loved, you can also believe, as I do, 
that the Baxendales were among the unseen hosts of 
this year’s conference. Our memorial tribute at the 
mausoleum on the morning of Sunday, August 1, was 
not a mockery or a sham. 

“Primarily, therefore, the future of Amrita Island 
calls for consecration. We must think less of the holi- 
day and more of the purpose. We must endeavor to 
invoke the spirit of Amrita—the youth-renewing water 
—into the life of our movement, giving it strength and 
purity. We must possess the vocation, the missionary 
‘spirit; must banish the time-servers, the job fillers and 
the personal exploiters. We must subordinate self and 
eliminate selfishness. 

“With this spirit the trust of the Baxendales can be 
discharged. As time passes scores of uses will suggest 
themselves. One envisions, before many years shall 
have passed, a series of conferences extending from 
early June to the middle of September, periods set apart 
for pupil representatives from the upper grades and 
‘high schools, from the teacher colleges, for teachers 
from town and country, for the workers of our cause 
such as the men who ride the wagons, and investigate 
complaints. It is the prerogative and it is also the duty 
of societies to support this mission that they may do 
better. They must send. a paid worker each year. 


This applies to the backsliding organization and to the 
one that boasts efficiency. Noone is perfect. Noone 
knows all there is to be learned. No organization is 
perfect. 

“Amrita may change, in course of time, the soul of 
our movement. To this end let us consecrate our- 
selves.” 

Since the close of the August session we realize 
more positively than before that the project is too 
huge and too vital ever to be permitted to become 
just a side issue with one or even a group of 
interested people. Sufficient money must be se- 
cured to employ, on a full-time basis, that hard-to- 
find individual, already trained in our work, who 
is extremely practical, yet a man of broad outlook 
and wide vision, who will not slacken up for an 
instant in putting Mrs. Baxendale’s idea to work. 

Much remodeling is required to increase the 
sleeping and dining capacity and to provide lecture 
room. Development of a natural outdoor site 
for an amphitheater or meeting place is necessary. 
We should plan and scheme to put Amrita Island 
to work during the entire spring and summer 
season. 

It might be well to seek to develop it as a place 
where the Annual Convention of The American 
Humane Association could be held, provided that 
organization could be so strengthened as to be 
able to extend the helping hand to all societies 
needing it, enabling them to send at least one dele- 
gate each year to the conclave. 

We should consider offering the facilities of 
Amrita Island for large gatherings of such organi- 
zations as 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of America, 
Live Stock Loss Prevention Associations, Boy and 
Girl Scouts, State and Federal Agricultural De- 
partments, Parent-Teacher Associations; in fact, 
to all who have to do with either children or ani- 
mals in any sort of intimate sense. 

We have passed the experimental stage of this 
ambitious undertaking. A year ago we had be- 
tween forty and fifty in attendance for two weeks. 
This year there were well over a hundred for four 
weeks, and we had to turn some away for lack of 
room. ‘They came—teachers, directors of humane 
education, humane society officials, agents and 
prospective agents, wild life, bird, and insect ex- 
perts, veterinarians, Federal and State agricultural 
men, and other representatives of the live stock 
industry, agricultural schools, and rural news- 
papers—from New York, Nebraska, Connecticut, 
South Carolina, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Mich- 
igan, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and many 
places in Massachusetts. 

Doesn’t that emphasize that the thing we are 
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developing is national in scope and can readily be 
made international? As it is developing (and 
now comes the question) is it too big an undertak- 
ing for the Animal Rescue League to attempt to 
handle alone? Should we seek to have the Na- 
tional body undertake the great task, either alone 
or with us, guaranteeing to develop Lawrence 
Island (part of the trust and part of the obligation) 
as a bird sanctuary, and, in fullest measure, to 
make the most of the opportunity to organize fully 
and rapidly and systematically develop a move- 
ment which has been gradually shaping ever since 
the first humane society was started? We put 
the question in all sincerity. 

We could selfishly plan it as a memorial, not 
only to Mr. and Mrs. Baxendale, but to the vision 
and integrity of The Animal Rescue League of 
Boston as well, by putting Mrs. Baxendale’s ideas to 
work far beyond anything she conceived or hoped. 

It is better and safer to build slowly, and if 
there remained even a faint lingering doubt as to 
the need of the thing we are fostering, or the im- 
mediate steps to be taken to insure the harvest, 
we would wisely conclude still to experiment 
privately for a period, but this year’s experience 
seems to definitely point the way we should go. 

Now that we have discovered the road to travel, 
should we not muster or enlist the forees which 
will bring about the earliest development of the 
thing we are so earnestly striving for? Time flies 
—many of us are not too young, and we want to 
see it through. 

Mr. William E. Brigham was early of the opin- 
ion that the League should undertake this mam- 
moth task. He wrote: “The Baxendale Memorial 
Foundation constitutes one of the most notable 
gifts to higher education. The noble conception 
of its founder will reach its culmination in a mighty 
work if tts purpose can be carried out. It is the 
bold belief of the Directors of the Animal Rescue 
League that it can be.” 

He was not mistaken, and we believe with him 
that when the scope and purpose of the Amrita 
Island project becomes known to humanitarians 
throughout the country, ample support will be 
forthcoming. 

In the Spring of 1934 President Coleman and 
the late Nathaniel J. Walker, Secretary and Gen- 
eral Manager of The American Humane Associa- 
tion, met with us at Amrita Island and placed 
their seal of approval upon the undertaking. In 
1936, and this year also, Mr. Coleman made the 
opening address. 

(Continued at end of neat column) 


ROBIN 


He Resides with Mr. and Mrs. Frederick O. 
Houghton of Milton 


AM a brown and white Springer named Robin. 
When I was very little I came here in a grape 
basket. I am now ten years old but still enjoy 
playing ball and chasing squirrels. I love my 


family very dearly, and they seem fond of me, and 
I also enjoy tea parties when pleasant ladies stroke 
my ears, but no one ever gives me sandwiches. 


I found a delicious one behind the hedge last 
winter, but it gave me queer, unpleasant feelings 
which grew worse and worse until I was driven to 
the Animal Rescue League—and Dr. Mather and 
Dr. Tabbut discovered the sandwich covered a 
piece of wire. . . . Wire is not digestible, and I 
shall try to be a wiser dog in the future. 

I hope I shall be taken in some day to see the 
new building the Animal Rescue League is going 
to have. I wish I could help, for I know without 
the clinic I would not be here now. 


As has been stated elsewhere, Mr. Richard C. 
Craven, Field Secretary, presided at the early 
sessions in July, and Mr. Eric H. Hansen, General 
Manager, officiated during the third week. Mr. 
W. E. Sanderson, Director of the Wild Life 
Department, led the sessions dealing with that 
very important subject both years, and Mr. W. A. 
Swallow, Assistant Secretary of The American 
Humane Association, presented a paper dealing 
with “Be Kind to Animals Week.” 

This record would be far from complete were we to 
fail to acknowledge the valuable aid given by The 
American Humane Association from the very in- 
ception of the work of the Amrita Foundation. 
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Our Thirty.-Fifth Annual Fair 


FAIR TIME IS RALLY ROUND TIME! 


OLp Frrenps anp New: the ballroom of the Copley Plaza Hotel. This 
Each year, during the first Monday and Tues- year the dates are November 29th and 30th. 
day following Thanksgiving, we hold our Fair in Please set them aside for us. 


Many of your Christmas purchases may be leisurely made: Fine Linens—Toys—Decorative Ar- 
ticles—Ties and Clasps, Scarfs, Shirts, Gloves, Hosiery, and other haberdashery for men and boys— 
Christmas Cards and Wrappings—Plants—Books—Hoarhound and Homemade Candy, Cakes and 
Jellies—Household Articles—Infants’ Wear—Aprons—Woven Bath Mats, Fancy Knitted Mittens 

—Fancy Baskets. 


% * * 
Donations: Cash and Salable Articles are solicited. 


Checks should be made payable to The Animal Rescue League of Boston and sent to 51 Carver Street. 
Any Help You May Extend Will Be Appreciated ! 


The amount of work the League can do is limited only by the resources available. 
Unfortunately we are not the wealthy organization many suspect us to be. 
\ 5 I 
We solicit memberships and donations, and seek also a sufficient endowment to 


produce such income as may be considered reasonably necessary to carry on our work. 


* * * 


May we suggest that you remember us in your will. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


War on Wood Ticks 


A federal grant of $10,000 to be used in the in- 
terest of wood tick eradication on Marthas Vine- 
yard, Nantucket, and the Cape, has finally been 
secured. Dr. F. C. Bishopp, Principal Entomol- 
ogist, in Charge, United States Department of 
Agriculture, has installed his assistant, Carroll M. 
Smith, in headquarters at Edgartown, Marthas 
Vineyard, and has provided a local laboratory for 
his use. 

We shall watch the progress being made with 
great interest, and will codperate in any manner 
possible. 

For the benefit of those who might question our 
interest in wood ticks, it might be well to explain 
that in southeastern Massachusetts they have 
multiplied so rapidly that they constitute a posi- 
tive menace to wild life, to say nothing of the dis- 
comfort they cause dogs and other pets. 


* * * 


A Happy End to a Useful Life 


A few months ago a subdued white horse was 
brought to Pine Ridge for rest and determination 
as to whether a vacation would fit him for further 
labor. Though thin, his weight was 2,100 pounds. 

He was afflicted by serious ring bone and other 
foot troubles, which grew worse instead of better, 
but what a gloriously happy time he had until the 
curtain had finally to be rung down! 

A box stall was something so new to him that 
at first he had to be backed out, until he learned 
that he really had room enough to turn around. 

Sugar! It meant nothing to him at first, but 
how he, no longer quiet, called for it, after a few 
days at the farm! 

When turned loose in the pasture, sans harness 
or restriction of any kind, save fences, he seemed 
truly bewildered, but after a very short time he 
would run to the watering trough in the pasture 
and bury his head in the water up to his eyes, then 
with a quick flick and a jerk of his head, he would 
shower his whole bod y—first on one side, then the 
other. 

Yes, we finally had to put him to sleep, but we 
shall always recall his last happy days—the first 
since early colthood, and he may even have first 
seen the light of day in a narrow, straight stall in 
a dark, dreary barn. 
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Animal Prizes 


The awarding of dogs and other pets as prizes 
is often accompanied with hardship. Miss Lucy 
M. Brennan, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Humane Education League, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, wrote, calling our attention to such a con- 
test by the weekly magazine Liberty. We wrote 
to Macfadden Publications, Inc., suggesting that 
animal welfare organizations, wherever located, 
be requested to assist in the delivery of prize 
animals. 

For instance, any dog shipped into this area 
might, upon arrival, be conveyed to the League. 
Upon being given food, water, exercise, and any 
other attention required, it would be allowed to 
rest until the winner could conveniently call for it. 

It would prove a worth-while job for humane 
organizations to follow such a dog to the new 
home, making suggestions in the interest of his 
comfort and well-being, and to assist in making 
any adjustment where a dog is found to be a misfit 
in the new environment. 

Liberty fell in line with the suggestion, and we 
appeal to any society, if requested, to do every- 
thing possible to codperate. 


* * * 


Balance of Nature 


“In a small English village cats found guilty of 
killing poultry were destroyed. Result—a few 
summers later the honey crop failed. Investiga- 
tion showed that the dearth of cats led to scarcity 


of honey. How? 
Cats don’t make honey. No, but cats eat field 
mice. 


Fewer cats, more mice uneaten. 

More mice, fewer bumble bees. 

Bumble bees fertilize the clover crop by search- 
ing for pollen. 

Fewer bumble bees, fewer clover flowers and 
therefore less honey for the honey bees to gather. 

In short, fewer cats, less honey. 

That is an example of the balance of nature and 
how man is always upsetting it, sometimes to his 
cost. When the balance of nature is upset, 
sooner or later it’s “news.” 

J. Lanapon-Davirw, in “News-Chronicle.” 

(Reprinted from “The Animals Friend.”’) 


Hard to Understand 


To satisfy the curious, a Shrewsbury, Massa- 
chusetts, resident is reported to have recently 
said he would not disturb a web holding a mouse 
in the basement of hishome. The spider figuring 
in the case, according to the newspaper account, 
intermittently continued to weave its strands 
tighter around the victim. 

Every so often some such story is reported in 
our newspapers. Not only mice, but small snakes 
and other creatures are so caught. We know that 
“nature in the raw,” to borrow a phrase, “is often- 
times cruel.” The stronger creature preys upon 
the weaker, and is, in turn, in constant danger 
from still larger species, but it is hard to conceive 
why any man would refrain from rescuing such a 
victim from a long, drawn-out period of agony. 


To satisfy the curious is neither justification or | 


even decent, and it is a sad commentary on en- 
lightened human beings that they are, in large 
numbers, prompted to view and be amused by 
such a spectacle. 

In this particular instance, an agent of the 
League was promptly sent to spoil the fun. He 
found that the mouse, a very small one, had been 
dead for some days. 

We wish that all cases, even those affecting “the 
least of these,” could be promptly reported to us. 
The size and importance of an animal in an eco- 
nomic sense does not regulate the interest of a 
humane organization worthy of the name, and 
the response of the League when any creature is 
suffering will be immediate and effective. 


* * * 


The Western Union Telegraph Company 


Should Be Proud of This Lad 


Harry McKinney, age 17, of 47 Alpha Road, 
Dorchester, deserves our highest commendation. 
He is a Western Union messenger, and defeated 
the purpose of a man who attempted to dispose of 
a cat by dropping it into a sewer at the corner of 
Pinckney and West Cedar Streets. Through 
Harry’s efforts, the cover was pried off and he was 
lowered, head foremost, into the catch basin, until 
he could grasp the kitten, which was floating 
around on a piece of wood. The rescued animal 
was brought to the League for attention. 

A subscription to Our Fourroorep FrrenpDs 
has been awarded Harry, and each time his copy 
arrives we hope he will accept it as the constantly 
renewed thanks of the League. 


Electrocution 

The main criticism of electrocution in the past 
has been based upon an occasional slight burn, 
and while we have always had full assurance from 
competent experts that this resulted in no pain to 
the animal, we are gratified to learn it is in reality 
a benefit. 

A recent letter from our good friend and co- 
laborer, Dr. Wesley A. Young, emphasizes this 
point. He enclosed a copy of a report from the 


Engineering Department of the Commonwealth 


Edison Company on electrocution of small ani- 
mals, and says in part: 

“T was very much impressed with the work of the two 
engineers while in our place. They had a great array 
of meters, instruments, etc., and I found that they knew 
a great deal about electrocution. After surveying the 
apparatus, they could foretell what was going to hap- 
pen, and practically pre-read their instruments. They 
stated that from the standpoint of humaneness, burn- 
ing is desirable since the burn causes a, contact with less 
resistance, and a greater amount of current passes 
through the body. They were thoroughly sold on the 
apparatus as doing an efficient and humane job.” 


* * * 


Loyalty 

We quote from an address given by the Rey- 
erend H. E. Weavers, at the Annual Meeting of 
the Susquehanna County Humane Society, Mont- 
rose, Pennsylvania: 

“A dog will follow a handful of rags wrapped around 
a homeless beggar, day after day, through heat and cold 
and storm and starvation, just as faithfully as he will 
follow the purple of a king.” 

And we might add that the king’s dog and the 
beggar’s dog would not voluntarily change places 
with each other. What a lesson in steadfastness 
and loyalty for the human race. 


* * * 


Visitors 

We were very much pleased to greet two agents 
of the American S. P. C. A., William Ryan and 
Martin Cloonan, who spent a few days in Boston 
and Dedham recently. They displayed keen in- 
terest in our activities. 

We profited by their visit. The directing heads 
of organizations such as ours keep in touch with 
each other and find it beneficial. Much good 
would result if the field men of the various so- 
cieties could meet more frequently. An oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas stimulates interest, and 
that cannot help but effectively promote our work. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
B. Maude Phillips 


NTIL our new building is ready, our work among the children 
must suffer during vacation days. Your Director of Humane 
Education was busily engaged at Amrita Island all during the 

Conference, and Mrs. Foeley, in accordance with our arrangement, was 
busy with her usual camp duties during the summer months. She is 
with us now on a full-time basis, and we know, beyond a doubt, that she 
will fortify and strengthen our work mightily. 

Miss Nielsen was forced to go to Norway by reason of temporary poor 
health, and we hope for her early return. 

We are preparing a new marionette play—‘‘John of the Woods’’—for 
early presentation in the schools, and the “Little Hound Dog” has been 
enlarged into a show of more substantial proportions. These, with the 
old favorites, “Peter Rabbit,” “Little Red Riding Hood,” ‘‘Hansel and 
Gretel,” “Tanya,” the Christmas play, will constitute a repertoire for 
the coming school year. 

Reviewed briefly, “John of the Woods” introduces a little boy of the 
Middle Ages stolen from the throne and placed among peasantry, where 
he experiences and sees much cruelty, through ignorance and lack of 
humane understanding. 

From his misery and through the aid of a noble dog, he finds refuge in 
a forest sanctuary for wild life, and under the tutelage of a kindly old 
hermit, is at last reunited with his family. 

The gentle lessons learned from animals in the woods provide unusual 
opportunity for humane education in a finer and more subtle manner 
than we have been able to use in the junior plays. Settings and music 
used throughout the play provide lasting pictures of loveliness, both to 
the eye as well as the ear. Fully a dozen animals, birds, butterflies, and 
twelve humane characters are used. 

We have indulged in a lot of research to have the settings and costumes 
correct to the period. Recordings of real bird songs are used for several 
scenes. 

“John of the Woods,’ by Miss Abbie Farwell Brown, is being used by 
special permission of the publishers, Houghton Mifflin Company. With 
the addition of this play, it is felt that we have all that is necessary to fill 
the need of all ages, from the kindergarten through high school. 

It has taken careful thought and planning to secure a play which 
would present the ideals of humane education, with an artistic and 
dramatic background such as would stand the criticism of the “teen” age. 
We believe our “John of the Woods” does all this, and we believe the 
echoes of all our shows will continue to go to far places. 


THE FORGOTTEN PET 


As you travel around the country have you noticed these cloth signs tacked on poles, 
fences, and other conspicuous places? 


DO NOT ABANDON ANIMALS 
THE LAW FORBIDS IT 


Summer residents, hotel and store keepers may prevent much needless suffering by seeing 
that no animal is shut up in cottage, hotel, store, garage or other building when they close their 
establishment for the season. 


If you have a dog or cat which you no longer care to keep, notify the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston, or take your unwanted animal to the nearest animal welfare organization. Never 
allow an animal to be turned out to shift for itself. 


Your cooperation will prevent much needless pain and suffering. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 
51 Carver St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone — Hancock 9170 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


Cambridge, Neighborhood House 
Chelsea 


Dedham, Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses 


East Boston 

Medfield, Bartlett-Angell Home for Animals 
North End, Industrial School 

Roxbury 

South End 

West Lynn 


79 Moore Street 

36 Fourth Street 

246 Pine Street 

319 Meridian Street 

598 Main Street 

39 North Bennet Street 
17 Lambert Avenue 

109 Northampton Street 
4 Neptune Street 


CAPE COD 


Eastham, Walter F. Nickerson 
West Harwich, Preston A. Rogers 


Samoset Road 
Depot Street 


LOCATION OF OTHER ANIMAL SHELTERS LISTED BELOW 


Boston 

Brockton 

Edgartown, Marthas Vineyard 
Fall River 

Hyannis 

Lawrence 


These were displayed prior to the time of the 
general exodus from vacation points. 

Many people, in their rush, starting for vaca- 
tion points and again on returning, forget their 
household pets. They usually plan to recover 
them and assume that through some miracle, or 


Lowell Pittsfield 
Melrose Salem 
Methuen Springfield 
Nantucket Taunton 
New Bedford Waltham 
Newburyport Winchester 
Worcester 


the kindness of a neighbor, provision will be made 
for them in the interim. In a recent case, a for- 
gotten dog of a vacationing family had to be put 
to death when it was found starving. 

In going away, or returning, do not forget the 
pets. 
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Travel Sense 


The homing instinct, or sense of direction, 
which is God’s mysterious gift to pigeons, migra- 
tory birds, salmon, and other fish, and in a more 
limited way to other animals, is such an enigma 
to man as to constantly challenge his imagination. 

In our January 1933 number of Our Four- 
FOOTED FRIENDS we discussed it briefly as follows: 


Does the Wireless Confuse Birds? 


“What is this mysterious sense of direction, sometimes 
called the sixth sense, possessed by many animals, par- 
ticularly birds? What is it that enables the homing 
pigeon to circle a few times in the air, miles and miles 
from home, then unerringly strike out and set a true 
course to his loft? The same something—we call it 
instinct for want of a better name—enables the Colum- 
bia River salmon to migrate to distant waters during its 
lifetime, surely to.return unerringly, if its life is spared, 
to its port of origin to spawn, then to die. The Bureau 
of Fisheries, or other government agency, has conducted 
tests and studies over a long period of years, proving 
this is true. A theory has been advanced that it may 
be an electrical sense of direction. Certain fish which 
stray to far distant places, it is said, are provided with 
fine tubes or glands in their skin, which are presumed 
to constitute a direction finder, tuned in, as it were, on 
the home station. The theory that electrical impulse 
may play a part in bringing these creatures into port is 
borne out by the heavy losses, we understand, homing 
pigeon fanciers have sustained since the advent of wire- 
less, as compared with former years. Do the thousands 
of wave lengths now utilized confuse and confound the 
birds? It is given as fact that the Eiffel Tower in Paris 
has been deserted by pigeons and other migratory birds 
generally since the powerful wireless station was es- 
tablished there. We regret we are unable to refer the 
reader to the several articles we have read at different 
times on this subject, for to us it is intensely interesting 
that while we humans in our travels must consult com- 
passes, maps, signposts or policemen to ‘get there,’ the 
humble folk may tune in at will on some mysterious 
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force and ‘be on their way’. 


The Boston Traveler of August 31 published a 
story from the New York Herald Tribune entitled 
“Pigeons and Radio.” 


“Whether or not the new experiments at Lakehurst 
show how homing pigeons find the way, they at least 
promise new scientific interest in the ancient mystery. 


“What Lt. George F. Watson reports from Lakehurst 
is essentially that nearby short-wave radio confuses the 
birds’ abilities. Birds released close to the short-wave 
station when it is operating fail to find their way. 
Those released when the station is shut down have no 
unusual difficulty. Short radio waves of the kind which 
this station uses were not available until recently, cer- 
tainly in nothing like the power now used. Lieutenant 
Watson opens a whole new field of inquiry for pigeon 
fanciers and radio engineers. 

“Optimism that a 3,000-year mystery has been solved 
must be tempered, however, by the fact that the new ex- 
periment’s product is confusion. That artificial short- 
wave radio ruins the birds’ powers does not prove that 
similar radio from natural sources is what explains them. 
Blindfolded birds also do not get home successfully, but 
that does not prove sight their only guide. Whatever 
is the delicate mechanism of guidance, it may be put 
out of commission by powerful short waves, although 
worked, when operating, by something altogether dif- 
ferent.” 


Whatever the source of the strange power, 
which may never be understood by humans, these 
creatures do travel impressive distances without 
the aids necessary to us. 


From Miss Starbuck’s Statistics 


Two days’ work in July: 
894 miles traveled—475 calls made for un- 
wanted animals. 
Animals collected: 
106 dogs—807 cats—8 pigeons 
2 canaries—2 blue jays—1 rabbit 
3 sparrows—l parrot. 
Clinic: 
104 Clinic patients—42 given telephone advice. 
Over 1,000 telephone calls. 
Many VISIrors AND THE TEMPERATURE OVER 90°. 


Superintendent John Finlayson reports 79,740 
miles traveled and a collection of 53,072 unwanted 
animals so far this year. Very few localities can 
boast of such an extensive piece of work. 


Refuge 


The following story was contained in a letter to 
Lady Grenfell from a friend in Victoria, B. C.: 


“Do you know the robin column in the cathedral here? 
While the nave was in process of construction, a robin 
built a nest, laid eggs, and raised her young, undaunted 
by noise and confusion. So she and her nest are carved 
in stone, just above the capital—the place she chose—to 
record her trust and that she was the first to find sanc- 
tuary in Canada’s most western cathedral.” 
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“Ghe Lup’s Soliloquy 


By ISABEL NICKERSON KENNEDY 


Tam alittle doggie, just twenty-eight weeks old, 

I sit all day upon the porch and watch the green 
and gold 

Of leaves that dance wpon our lawn. 

I sit—and think—and blink—and yawn. 


Tama little doggie. They keep me tied all day, 

Because if I should run about, the cars would 
end my play— 

They rush so fast before our lawn, 

Where I sit—and think—and blink—and yawn. 


Tama gentle doggie—my mistress loves me true, 

She says she hates to tie me up, but what else 
can she do? 

She knows Iam a lively dog, 

And hate to sit here like a log. 


Each day I get my airing, my coat is brushed 
and neat, 

My mistress snaps my lead on me, we walk wpon 
the street, 

And that’s the best that she can do. 

I'd love to rush and scamper, too! 


There's not much fun for doggies, just tied upon 
a string, 

They can’t go digging in the dirt, play ball nor 
anything, 

Just watch the leaves upon the lawn, 

And sit—and think—and blink—and yawn. 


Some day when no one’s looking I think Pll run 
away, 

And go unto some happy place where little dogs 
can play; 

A place where everyone is kind, 

And drives his car with DOGS in mind. 


And when they see us on the street they'll stop 
and shout “Hi-there! 

Just lookit where yowre gov and use a little 
care!” 

And then they ll laugh—not swear—and say: 

“Well Every Dog Must Have His Day!” 


Just Like a Dog 


Mr. and Mrs. Hobart Blake of Murray, Ne- 
braska, according to an Associated Press item, felt 
they just couldn’t afford to keep their dog, so they 
abandoned it far from home. Later they dis- 
covered the loss of a pocketbook with their money 
and they retraced their route. On the way they 
found the pup seeking them. He had the pocket- 
book in his mouth. Pup and purse went back to 
the Blake house. 


It Pays Huge Dividends 


It is reported that last year our farmers received 
more than two billion dollars from live stock sales, 
almost three times as much as from the total sale 
of grains. 

They should keep this in mind when asked to 
cooperate in careful and humane handling of their 
animals. It pays huge dividends. 


A Handy Art Exhibit 


We would like to call attention to the bronze 
statuettes of animals displayed in the various cor- 
ridors of Hotel Statler. They are worth inspect- 
ing, particularly that of “Pan,” the little woodland 
god, inside the Arlington Street entrance. The 
little rabbit figures on page 3 are a reproduction 
of the animal figures clustered around the knees 
of “Pan,” and we are privileged to use it through 
the courtesy of Hotel Statler. 
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STORM PANIC AGAIN 


A TEMPORARY ENGAGEMENT 


N OUR May number we asked for suggestions 
designed to prevent or allay the fear so many 
dogs display upon the approach and during violent 
thunderstorms. Marion M. Manning of Han- 
cock, New Hampshire, wrote as follows: 


“Having owned dogs all my life I have seen them in 
all sorts of conditions. 

“To begin with, our dumb friends have a much 
keener sense of danger than we humans, and in 
thunderstorms they feel its nearness much more so 
than do we, even if we are in the same room. 

“The greatest kindness we can do our dog friends 
is to let them seek their own place of safety—under 
a porch table, bed, or any corner they feel safe in— 
because I am sure this feeling of fear can never be 
overcome.” 


The Boston Traveler recently quoted a veteri- 
narian as saying: 


“If a dog has a weak heart, the best thing to do 
is to stand him to a pony of brandy. In that way 
you are presumed to take his mind off the thunder, 
and by the time the effect of the brandy has worn 
off, the storm is over. 

“Aspirin is another suggestion, but drugs of all 
kinds and stimulants, too, we feel, should only be 
given upon advice of a veterinarian who knows your 
particular dog.” 

The same article made the rather complicated 
suggestion that quarters be engaged above a 
bowling alley, allowing the dog to become accus- 
tomed to the noise coming through the floor. 
From time to time it was recommended that the 
dog be shown what is happening downstairs, so 
that he will grow to associate thunder and heavy 
rolling noises with an innocent pastime. 

The Boston Globe recently stated that: “Train- 
ers of bird dogs dread above all else the chance 
that one of their pups may be ‘gun-shy.’” 

“Many such puppies have been cured of this 
nervous fear by hearing the slowly-increasing re- 
port of a pistol and then of a lightly-loaded gun, 
a moment before they were fed. The youngsters 
have learned gradually to associate the ever- 
louder report with mealtime, and to listen eagerly 
and happily for it. The majority of them ceased 
to be gun-shy.” 

We subscribe to the idea that during violent 
storms an occasional pat on the head and reas- 
surance be given every dog; those which do not 
seem to mind the storms, as well as their more 
nervous brothers. 


WENTY-FIVE 

years ago, at the 
request of Mrs. Smith, 
Miss Starbuck came 
to the League to re- 
lieve the matron for a 
period of two weeks 
during the vacation 
period. The year 
nineteen hundred 
thirty-seven finds her 
still with us, having 
worked continuously 
since that July day in 
1912. Does it not seem 
high time she is engaged on a permanent basis? 

Miss Starbuck frequently recalls the early days 
of struggle and discouragement. In a recent con- 
versation she said: “I often think of the way Mrs. 
Smith had to economize years ago. Because we 
did not even have enough cleaning cloths, people 
used to bring in funny little bundles of rags to be 
used for that purpose.” 

The first Annual Meeting of the League in 
Park Street Church found Miss Starbuck in at- 
tendance. ‘“‘I remember,” she said, “‘at that meet- 
ing a quaintly dressed elderly woman sat directly 
in front of Mother and me. As Mrs. Smith re- 
lated a pathetic story of a dog which had been 
brought to her, first this woman, then my mother 
began to weep. Such a public display of emotion 
seemed to me very much out of place and caused 
me great embarrassment, but as the years 
have rolled by I frequently have found myself 
on the verge of tears because of the forlorn con- 
dition of some poor creature brought to us for 
relief.” 

Just a few weeks prior to Miss Starbuck’s actual 
“silver anniversary, the League staff gave a din- 
ner in her honor, presenting her with a boat under 
full sail bearing upon the prow the proud initials 
“A. R. LL.” The cargo consisted of twenty-five 
silver dollars, each separately wrapped in cello- 
phane. 

Congratulations, Miss Starbuck, and apprecia- 
tion of your faithful performance of duty as a 
“temporary” member of the crew on this twenty- 
five-year cruise. You may now consider yourself 
not only a permanent employee, but also, by Vote 
of the Board of Directors, an honorary Life Mem- 
ber of the Animal Rescue League of Boston. 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 
By Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M. 


Cases treated to date for 1937.:......... teh See 


Telephone calls to date for 1937.............%-. 


LUNCHEON speaker from the League re- 
cently appeared before a prominent serv- 
ice club in a nearby community and spoke 

on the unusual phases of animal welfare work— 
meaning those features about which little is 
known by the public in general. 

He spoke of our interest in live stock transpor- 
tation, race track supervision, humane educa- 
tion, and various other things and felt he had 
presented a fairly comprehensive picture of the 
bigger aspects of our work. At the conclusion 
of his talk he indicated that he would try to an- 
swer any questions that might be asked, and 
found the main interest in our work centered 
around the pet in the home. 

The first question related to the mysterious 
lameness of a dog belonging to a member. The 
animal was young and a superficial examination 
indicated no sores or punctures or injuries of the 
toes or foot pads, and finally our speaker asked 
if the nails were long and needed trimming. The 
owner answered that they were very long, and 
confessed ignorance of the fact that manicuring 
was ever necessary. It proved to be the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Another member told of the mysterious death 
of a canary. It was found one morning, lying 
stiff and cold, upon the floor of the cage. He 
was bluntly told that it had probably starved to 
death, due to a deformity of the bill, causing un- 
even wearing and preventing it from breaking 
its seed. 

Amazement was expressed that either toenails 
or beaks ever needed any attention, so we con- 
cluded we could possibly perform a worth-while 
service by mentioning some of the little things 
which go to make up the difference between com- 
fort and contentment—yes, even the life and 
death of an animal. 

Creatures in their native state are able to at- 
tend to matters which are necessary for their 
well-being. Domestication and confinement 
puts the responsibility up to us. 

Should the few topics discussed prompt letters 
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11,828 
4,047 


or inquiry of pet owners, we should feel gratified, 
as we strive to be helpful in all matters that re- 
late to the welfare of living creatures. 

Cuiepinc or Tornaits. Dogs, cats, rabbits, 
canaries, parrots, and other pets, kept under 
more or less unnatural surroundings, sometimes 
need to have their toenails clipped. 

TreretH. Teeth of dogs and cats often need to 
be cleaned, or, if too badly affected, extraction 
may be advisable. Both kittens and puppies 
lose their milk teeth (or temporary teeth) be- 
tween three and one-half and seven months of 
age. 

BaruinG or Docs. Bathing of dogs is an aid 
to skin hygiene, but most dogs are bathed far 
too frequently. Once a month is often enough. 
Plenty of regular daily grooming with comb and 
brush are good for the skin and the coat. 

CaRRYING OF Disease By Insects. Flies, 
mosquitoes, fleas and roaches, may carry diseases 
of pets. Make sure that the food dishes and 
water dishes are washed regularly, and that in- 
sects are kept away from food and dishes. Also 
protect the animals from these pests. 

Removina Paint rrom Anrmats. If your 
dog or cat gets into wet paint, do not try to re- 
move it with turpentine, or intense suffering will 
result. Wash out that which will come with lin- 
seed oil, soap and water, and let the rest wear 
off. 

OverFEEDING. The overfeeding of mature pets 
probably is one of the major causes of illness. 
A growing kitten or puppy must have an abun- 
dance of nutritious food, but mature pets should 
have no more than is required to keep their 
weight at a proper level. Spaying seldom causes 
dogs to become very fat. Most spayed dogs who 
become fat are overfed and underexercised. 

Car Sickness. This can usually be overcome 
by taking the dog on short rides, to the store, 
etc., whenever the car goes out on such a trip. 
Gradually increase the length of rides as he be- 
comes accustomed to riding. Do not feed him 
for several hours before the ride. 
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HovusespreaAking Anrmats. This should be 
started as soon as the puppy is purchased, be- 
cause the odor from accidents about the house is 
apt to foster further mistakes. Watch the puppy 
very closely at first, and take him out-of-doors 
and put him on the ground frequently. Keep 
him there as long as necessary, then praise him 
and bring him in again. Continue to watch, tak- 
ing him out through the same door each time. 
If you catch him making a mistake, scold him, 
and take him out. Before long he will be as- 
sociating these acts with going out-of-doors. 
When he desires to take care of these duties you 
will find him going toward the door. He may 
whine or bark to call your attention to his need. 
By spreading newspapers on the floor around 
that door, his accidents will prove less serious. 
Some puppies get the idea very quickly—others 
require infinite patience. 

Birps. Both canaries and parrots must crack 
their seed. When eating becomes difficult, per- 
haps the beak has become deformed due to un- 
even wear. This can usually be corrected by 
your veterinarian. 

Horses. While working in cold weather, 
horses usually should not be blanketed, but if 
allowed to stand for more than five minutes, a 
warm blanket should be applied. In this age of 
motorization, many well-meaning drivers forget 
these important matters. 

* * * 


Wet feet predispose pets to chills and conse- 
quent lowering of resistance. Dry their feet 
after a walk in wet weather. 

Do not expect any animal to enjoy health for 
years on end while living on one food. Variety 
is the spice of life. 

Tincture of Iodine is a satisfactory substance 
for application to the average wound, but it 
should not be applied repeatedly. A saturated 
solution of boracic acid is less injurious after the 
wound starts healing. Boracice acid, otherwise 
known as boric acid, should not be confused with 
Borax, which is a water softener. 


A Few Don'ts 


Do not permit your dog to ride with his head 
out of the car window. This practice often pro- 
duces sore eyes. 

Do not leave your dog locked in your car with 
the windows all closed. If you must leave him in 
the machine, open the window a_ bit—not 
enough, of course, to tempt him to get out. 


Do not ask your neighbor or your kennel man 
to treat your dog. It is not fair to him to ask 
him to take undue responsibility for the life or 
Call your veterinarian. 


health of your pet. 


A GIRL SCOUT WE ARE PROUD 
TO HONOR 


HE ABOVE picture is of Jessie Thompson, 
Stow, Massachusetts, who rescued the dog 
shown with her in the photograph, at great per- 
sonal risk, handicapped by her size and her 
inability to swim, from a deep water hole, the last 
of April 1937. 
Mr. MacDonald investigated and found Jessie 
a worthy candidate for a Lincoln Medal. It will 
be awarded at our Annual Meeting in February. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement of the ownership, management, etc., of Our 
Fourroorep Frienps, published quarterly at Concord, New 
Hampshire, required by the Acts of August 24, 1912, and 
March 8, 1933: Editor, Robert F. Sellar, 246 Pine Street, 
Dedham, Mass.; Owner and Publisher, Animal Rescue League 
of Boston (Charitable Corporation). All funds and property 
controlled by Board of Directors, Robert F. Sellar, President; 
Miss Helen Leighton, Secretary; Bentley W. Warren, Jr., 
Treasurer. There are no stockholders, bondholders, or other 
security holders. 
Rosert F, Sevuar, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of Sep- 

tember 1937. 
ANNABELLE Bowpircu, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires April 18, 1941.) 
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THE LEAGUE A HAVEN FOR 
CATS AS WELL AS DOGS 


FAR greater number of cats than dogs enter 
into the activities of the League, but a casual 
reading of Our Fourroorep FRIENDS might seem 
to place the emphasis on the latter. Our general 
collection service brings us more than two cats to 
every dog, but a greater proportion of them are 
unfit for placement. There is less demand for 
cats as pets and we consequently give fewer of 
them away. 


We are more careful in a sense with whom we 
trust them for a number of reasons—among them 
because adult cats have a greater tendency to 
roam and become lost before they have grown 


accustomed to a new environment. We inquire 
systematically regarding them following adoption 


and quote from a letter relating to the beautiful 
creature whose photograph we display: 


“When I took this kitten it was very slim and quite 
wild but, after a few weeks, he has turned out to be an 
excellent pet and quite a mouser. I am enclosing a 
recent photograph taken of the cat by myself, and 
knowing how fond you are of animals, I figured that 
you might enjoy this portrait of our affectionate feline. 
Here is one cat you may rest assured is being given the 
best that any animal could possibly wish for. I hope 
that you enjoy this photo of “Toots’ as much as I have 
in both taking and printing it.” 


We are always glad to receive such reports. 
No other pet can take the place of a good family 
eat. Ask any family which has one. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN THE INTEREST OF 
HUMANE TRAPPING MARCHES ON 


RAPS powerful enough to hold wolf or 

coyote, yet which may be sprung on the 
naked finger, are the achievement of this 
year’s “More humane trap” contest. The Amer- 
ican Humane Association has spent more than 
$50,000 in enlisting the aid of inventors in the 
development of such traps during the past ten 
years. 

The Association states that this year’s contest 
has brought it much nearer to its goal—furs 
without cruelty. 

“Our annual world-wide search for devices 
that minimize pain in the science of trapping 
has been rewarded by many outstanding en- 
tries,” stated W. E. Sanderson, the Association’s 
Wild Life Director. ‘The noteworthy winning 
feature in the leg-hold class this year is the use 
of a pliable chain grip to replace inflexible steel 
jaws now in common use. Animals caught in 
these traps can be released uninjured.” 

Mechanical features of the traps embrace 
three classes—alive and unhurt, leg-hold, and 
traps that kill humanely. Highest award, $100 
in the leg-hold class, went to D. Ralph Knapp, 
Plattsburg, N. Y., and $50 to D. A. Epp, Hen- 
derson, Nebr. 

Appreciation awards were given to the follow- 
ing: Vernon Bailey, Washington, D. C., $80; 
Charles D. Briddell, Inc., Crisfield, Md., $50; 
Philip Wenger, Bern, Kans., $50; Richard J. 
Johnson, Langdon, Minn., $35; Frank D. Crip- 
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CAPE COD BRANCH 


“LOST — small white setter, black spots on ears and 
body. Answers to the name of Jerry. Please call D— 
G— Port. Tel. 442.” 
UCH an advertisement we clipped recently 
from a local paper and within a few hours 
Jerry had been identified and was at home again. 
Found in bad condition some twelve miles away, 
brought to one of our Receiving Stations by our 
agent and given good care for ten days, he was 
returned fully recovered to his delighted owner. 
We wish all lost animal stories might end as 
happily. 

A curly-haired spaniel found near a summer 
‘amp wags her tail and lifts entreating eyes to 
ours from her kennel. We are told that the place 
is deserted, but that some of the campers return 
for week-ends. We shall follow them up, hoping 
someone may have unintentionally left a little 
pup behind. But we doubt it. Evidence points 
to a case of deliberate desertion. The spring 
puppy, so charming a pet for the children, has 
become a liability now that she is growing up. 

We read with interest not long ago the account 
of a Massachusetts boy, twelve years of age, who 
with a group of schoolmates drew up the follow- 
ing pledge: “I promise to take care of my cat or 
other pets when on my vacation.” Then he 
visited nearly fifty homes and secured the signa- 
ture of a member of each family. 

If such a promise had been made and kept, 
probably “Gamboge” would not be with us. 
Three children rescued this young yellow cat and 
brought him to us from a town on the upper Cape 
some thirty-five miles away. All summer they 
had seen him now and again dart from the bushes, 
then run to cover as they approached. One 
stormy day he crept into their barn loft and there 
they set a pan of food for him. Presto! this lost 
and apparently wild creature was rubbing against 
their knees and purring confidently. As they 
soon were to leave the Cape for a town apartment, 
they brought him to us. Of course, we could find 
a good home for such a desirable cat! Find a 
home we must though it takes time to secure the 
right one. Whoever takes him will sign our 
agreement, the same in spirit but more inclusive 
in form than that which the small boy drew up. 
And, meantime, although while in captivity he 
does not purr as he did for the children, we are 
thankful that at least he is safe and well fed, and 


that none of the miseries of an abandoned pet in 
winter are in store for him. 

A mother cat with kittens has been prowling 
through our fields. A flock of migratory birds 
bathing in our pool takes sudden flight. We 
must catch this family in our humane traps, as we 
have done in many other cases, before the kittens 
grow up and scatter to prey inevitably to some 
extent upon bird life. All of which again places 
responsibility on persons who either desert their 
cats or else let numbers increase beyond ability 
to care for them. 

Surprise is sometimes expressed that our work 
takes any other form except the rescue of stray 
animals. Recorded facts show, however, that we 
have dealt with varied cases requiring drastic 
treatment. Whenever necessary we have pro- 
secuted the offender and obtained conviction. 

More horses are in harness today than the 
average person supposes, and for them this has 
been a hard summer. They, in common with 
human toilers, have suffered from heat prostra- 
tion. Such horses wherever found have been 
taken from work. We are remembering one big 
bay in particular which is being watched by our 
agent, and any attempt on the part of the owner 
to disregard instructions will be firmly met. But 
usually we find that an owner is glad to codperate, 
once he views the matter through kindlier eyes. 

“How would you like to be that overladen 
horse, or the dog chained all day long through 
heat and cold, smelling the scents of field and 
wood?” Usually such an appeal brings response. 

If man would more often—even in imagination 
—place himself in the position of dependent ani- 
mals how much less cruelty there would be! 

Marcarer Morsek CorrFin, 
Director. 


(Continued from page 24) 
pen, Glens Falls, N. Y., $35; Jess M. Hassinger, 
Reedsville, Pa., $35; Ben Trombley, Rochester, 
N. Y., $10; C. F. Wagner, Dow, Ill., $15; J. D. 
Morrison, Farmington, Pa., $10; Major C. Van 
der Byl, Towcester, England, $10; Rudolph 
Claus, Quinton, Sask., Canada, $20. 

Massachusetts winners are: G. Arthur Angers, 
Springfield; R. C. Mayhew, East Foxboro; and 
Arthur C. Dyke, Bridgewater. 

Reforms such as this seem to move slowly, but 
an evil almost as old as the human race itself 
cannot be corrected overnight. Steady progress 
is unquestionably being made, and we appreciate 
the efforts of the men who are bringing it about. 
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INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 
By Archibald MacDonald 


E HAVE had a busy summer. The hot 

weather took its toll of all animals; dogs, 

cats, and horses—the latter in fuller 
measure than is common with us. 

Horse and dog racing and a prolonged outdoor 
rodeo at Suffolk Downs added to our labors. The 
utter worthlessness of these exhibitions, except 
as a form of entertainment for depraved appe- 
tites, cannot be too vigorously emphasized. It 
should be possible to legally put an end to them. 
The Kind Deeds Messenger, published by the 
Latham Foundation, recently quoted a_ well- 
known movie cowboy, Tom Mix, as follows: 


“Rodeos are purely artificial sport, devised to sat- 
isfy jaded appetites for spectacle. They serve no 
good purpose; they are not a characteristic recrea- 
tion of the true cowboy; they are not typical of any 
phase of authentic frontier life, which is good care 
of horses that are a means of livelihood itself, to say 
nothing of being pretty good company.” 


Exhibitions of good horsemanship in which 
cruelty is not featured are enjoyable, but most of 
the “thrills” attending rodeos are produced at 
the expense of horses and cattle which merit our 
‘are and deepest consideration. 

It only required one such show in Great Brit- 
ain to convince that nation that they could get 
along very nicely without them, and a concerted 
movement all over the United States should result 
in their banishment here as well as in England. 


Hidden Cruelty 


As has been emphasized before, the mistreat- 
ment which would go unchecked in the chutes, 
hidden from the eye of the public, were it not 
for our agents, exceeds by a wide margin the 
cruelties in the arena itself. Kickings, beatings, 
proddings, spurrings, the use of the detestable 
electric prod or “hot shot,” as it is so aptly called, 
all designed to force the poor beasts to run out 
and take their punishment for the entertain- 
ment of men, women, and children, are all part 
of the rodeo. It is hard to recite the actual re- 
sults of our supervision at all public contests be- 
yond saying that a thousand and one such 


practices, detrimental to animal welfare, would 
go uncorrected, were it not for the fact that we 
watch everything closely. 

For instance, there was what appeared to be a 
harmless act at the Suffolk Downs Rodeo. Two 
well-fed Hereford steers were trained to stand 
on boxes, walk on their knees, jump over each 
other, and operate a see-saw. The owner car- 
ried a whip to urge compliance with his wishes, 
but did not seem to need to use it except as a 
prod, occasionally. A close inspection of the 
handle, however, disclosed that a nail had been 
partly driven in and the head sawed off provid- 
ing a real torture instrument. 

We found old scars on the hips of the steers 
which could likely have been caused by the in- 
strument. No new wounds were apparent, but 
dozens of new punctures could have been made 
which would have defied discovery unless the 
hides had been ripped from the animals and ex- 
amined from the under-side. 

We confiscated the whip, of course, and threat- 
ened arrest if it or a similar instrument were 
used. 

The reply to all protests, whether the victim 
is horse, steer, cow, or calf, is always the same: 
“They are tough and don’t mind it.” Suppose 
we look at it a little. A “bronc” is credited with 
being the hardiest and toughest equine on the 
face of the earth. We personally know of a 
number of them which were sold locally by one 
of the rodeo outfits for $22 each. Ten days 
later they were resold for $11 apiece, and for a 
very good reason. 

They had suffered and learned to mistrust 
man because of brutal treatment, and could not 
be used in any sort of profitable way. They, 
remembering the loin straps pulled up so tight 
as to make them buck in the rodeo, associated 
all harnesses with a painful experience and 
fought all attempts to put them to work. 

We have been called upon to put away a num- 
ber of these animals because the abuse heaped 
upon them caused them to become a positive 
menace to other horses and men also, but a 
bronco, handled as other horses in his early years, 
is Just as willing to serve as any. 
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They Should Be Banned 


We should welcome comment from animal wel- 
fare organizations everywhere as to whether they 
do not think it high time we got together to work 
for legislation, just as definitely to ban rodeos 
throughout the country as bull-fighting has re- 
cently been prohibited in Texas. 

We stress, and rightly, that our aim must be 
prevention of cruelty rather than prosecutions 
after acts of cruelty have been committed, but 
we cannot fold our hands and wait for the millen- 
nium, through humane education. Those of us 
who are on the firing line sometimes wonder if 
humane organizations all over the country are 
not “going soft.” We sense a growing attitude 
of conciliation on the part of our societies, which 
may be developing into a real weakness. 

Definite advances in protecting animals from 
cruelty are being made through friendly coop- 
eration with live stock interests, but the man in 
the field is wondering if the acceptance by one or 
two organizations of the electric stimulator with 
all the chances of its being misused, does not 
point to a certain letting down of the bars which 
have been erected to protect animals. 


Use Means Misuse 


We know all the arguments; we are told that 
the charge is so slight as to be almost pleasant. 
No attention is paid to the fact that what might 
constitute a mild shock on the body of a dry 
animal, on a dry day, will produce excruciating 
pain in wet weather, or if the shock is applied to 
moist parts of the body. 

We have learned of three convictions against 
people in Pennsylvania recently, for using low 
voltage, or what were presumed to be low vol- 
tage, wire fences. In the first instance a horse 
and cow were killed. In the second, a horse, 
and in the third, a cow. This spells “danger.” 


Brutality on the Screen 

Your men in the field go to the movies and see 
“The Charge of the Light Brigade” and “The 
Plainsman.” We are practical animal men, and 
know these pictures are produced at the cost of 
broken legs and necks, not to mention other 
agonies, and we have wondered just what is actu- 
ally being done to end it all. Certainly, if getting 
together and talking it over with the producers 
will end it promptly, that is the thing to do, but 
new pictures exploiting animals, much to their 
discomfort and distress, to say the least, keep 


coming along, and we are glad to know it is 
planned to employ a competent man to supervise 
the making of all pictures just as soon as necessary 
funds are available. 

We do not advocate a too militant attitude. 
In Henry Berg’s day, vigorous treatment of of- 
fenders was necessary as the rule rather than the 
exception. We feel, within certain limits, that 
the more modern and more patient handling of 
offenders against the laws of God and man for 
the protection of all creatures, is better, but your 
field men are wondering if patience shouldn’t 
cease to be a virtue, and if a little more fighting 
spirit shouldn’t be injected into our work. 


Horse and Dog Racing 

Massachusetts, as well as other communities, 
has come upon evil days as far as horse and dog 
racing is concerned. Doping and other forms of 
mistreatment known to exist take the lustre from 
the “Sport of Kings,” and we rejoice that initia- 
tive petitions to abolish both horse and dog rac- 
ing have been filed with the Secretary of State. 

Humane organizations should line up strongly 
in this effort. The sponsors will be required to 
obtain the signatures of 20,000 voters to each pe- 
tition by December first. They will then be pre- 
sented to the legislature for adoption, and if 
rejected, they would go on the ballot for the next 
state election for direct decision by voters of the 
Commonwealth. 

The State of New York recently, and very 
wisely, refused to legalize dog racing. You may 
be very sure there were good reasons for that 
edict. The League has at least one man at every 
race held here day or night, and our close super- 
vision prevents anything that might be termed 
actual abuse. 


Routine Activities 

A painstaking inspection of pet shops, sales 
kennels, and riding schools in this area has just 
been completed. These places too frequently 
keep just within the law. In fourteen pet shops 
and dog kennels we carefully and individually 
examined one hundred eighty-nine dogs, seven 
cats, nine monkeys, twelve rabbits, and seven 
hundred eighty-six birds. Most of these crea- 
tures were found in fair condition, but practically 
all of the smaller are kept in cages day after day, 
with just enough exercise to barely care for their 
immediate need, and it is easy to understand why 
so many become sick and die shortly after being 
purchased. 
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Those which showed symptoms of diseases 
or need of special care were given close at- 
tention. 

Ten riding academies employed seventy-seven 
horses. They ranged in age from seven to 
twenty-six years and weighed from six hundred 
to eleven hundred and fifty pounds. They lead 
a hard life, and we would call attention to the 
plight of the once treasured and pampered 
hunter disposed of at the first sign of age, possi- 
bly to a considerate man, but who in turn sells 
it to another. They go from stable to stable, 
finally reaching the place from which they are 
hired to any man, regardless of weight or riding 
ability, just so he can pay so much per hour. 

Black Beauties! The world is full of them. 
We examine them regularly, and put many away. 
We were called to inspect seven of these horses 
on the down grade one night recently, and 
promptly disposed of five of them. A long rest 
was ordered for the other two, but the five we 
shot were the lucky ones. 

They had all just been brought back after a 
four-months riding experience, and the owner 
did not recognize them when they returned. 

Who was to blame? Everyone: the owner, 
the man to whom he leased them, and every 


man, woman, and child who rode them thought- 
lessly or mercilessly. 

Our close contact with these tragedies moves 
us to suggest that when you can no longer keep 
or provide for an animal—horse, dog, cat—any 
creature, that you ponder long and carefully as 
to whether you should sell or give it away. It is 
a pity to take life, but there are many things 
worse than death, and we are at first-hand grips 
with this every day. 


Oil Pollution 


We shall close with an encouraging word. 
Through these columns you have been repeat- 
edly informed of the menace to water fowl caused 
by the careless and unlawful dumping of waste 
oil by ships plying our coastal waters. The of- 
fenders are hard to discover, but early in Sep- 
tember one boat was caught in the act and a fine 
of $500 was assessed in Federal Court. The of- 
fense was committed in Boston Harbor at the 
army base. A few lessons such as this will do 
much to discourage the practice. 

A study of the tabulation of animals cared for 
by the League, shown below, will prove your 
Inspection Department, though greatly under- 
manned, is constantly on the job. 


Record of Animals to Date for 1937, Exclusive of Marthas Vineyard 


Sheep | Poultry Miseels 


Horses 
Dogs | Cats and Cattle and and lshecud (ee 
Mules Swine Birds aA eee 
Collected by Ambulance...) 7,020) 38,424 225 116 | 45,785 
Delivered by Owners...... 2,934) 5,059 red by 65 | 8,275 
Investigation Department... 785) 366 977 516 353 33 125 | 3,155 
Pine Ridges =a. oe eee 171 381 3 4 559 
Lynn). f5 4 ct ae oO eee 42 Q7 8,494 
Northampton Street... ... 356| 1,499 38 16 | 1,900 
North Bennet Street...... 41} 683 15 fees 740 
Cambridgés..e0 ae Sze "502 2 1 587 
Chelsea (2 29-0 Fe (Rs ca ee eat 3 1 | 0n7 
Fast-Bostons 2.9 anes 142} 2,164 6 1 2,313 
West Harwiehini.e. 2.2 75 436 511 
Kastham S.-i de roe een 104 621 ye 727 
Roxbury. Lee a 118} 1,075 27 3 1,223 
Chinicee. Ak? eta face ean 8,281) 2,958) 589 11,828 
otal at, ia Sd ee ee 6626s. 08a 977 516 Psa 611 951 88,123 
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